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its mouthpiece. This man was a petty merchant by trade, the son of a butcher;
but he had been pr&tor the year before, and was now candidate for the con-
sulship. His eloquence was great.; and he forced the senate to consent to a
law which gave Mmucius an equal command, with the dictator. Fabius
quietly gave up half the army to his late subordinate, and was soon repaid for
his moderation. Hannibal discovered the rash character of the new com-
mander, and drew him out to battle. Minucius would have been defeated as
utterly as Flatninius at Lake Trasimene, had not the watchful Fabius coine
up; upon \vhich HannibrJ. drew off his men and Minucius, acknowledging
Fabius as his delivorer, craved his pardon and resumed his post of master
of the horse. The whole army returned to its old quarters at Larinum.
Thus ended the second campaign, not greatly to the satisfaction of
cither party. Hannibal had hoped that ere this all southern Italy would
have risen like one man against Rome. He had shown himself her master
In the field; wherever her soldiers had dared to meet his. they had been
grievously defeated. He had shown all indulgence for Italian prisoners,
though he had put to the sword all Roman citizens. But not one city had
yet opened its gates to receive him. The Gauls of the north vere the
only people who had joined him since he crossed the Alps. The Romans,
indeed, continued to suffer cruelly, and their ordinary revenues were
grievously curtailed. It was agreed that a great effort must be made in
the ensuiDg campaign; an overpowering force \yas to be brought against
Hannibal; he was to be crushed, if not by skill, by numbers.
When the day of electing the consuls came, out of six candidates C.
Teientius Varro alone obtained a sufficient number of votes in any tribe
to be returned. It is difficult to ascertain the true character of this man.
His vigorous eloquence had won the confidence of the people \ but so much
is plain, that he was no general, and his election was esteemed a public mis-
fortune by the senate. Varro himself presided at the election of his
colleague, and the senate, anxious to provide an able general, put forward
L. jiiniilius Paulus as a candidate. Paulus had shown his ability in his
former consulship, when he concluded the Illyrian War in a single campaign.
His manners were unpopular; but so earnestly did the senate represent the
necessity of the case, that he was returned without opposition.
These were the consuls elected to fight Hannibal. Their four legions were
to be added to the four which Fabius commanded just before; and these eight
legions were raised to more than their usual complement, so that the whole
army to be commanded by the consuls must, vifch the allied force, have
amounted to at least eighty thousand foot and more than six thousand horse.
In 216, the late consuls (Atilius had succeeded Flaminius), now serving as
proconsuls, mov-.ng from Larinum southwards towards Yenusia, had busied
themselves with forming magazines at Canusium and Cannae; and on the plain
near the latter place their camp was formed. Hannibal, as the spring advanced,
exhausted his supplies; and having by this time received recruits from Cisal-
pine Gaul, he made a rapid movement and seized the Roman magazine at
Canuse, encamping not far from that place, on the left bank of the Aufidus.
The proconsuls sent home word of this disaster, but received strict orders to
continue on the defensive till the consuls airived to take the command. Yet
it Tras somo tune before this look place, certainly not till near the end of July,
for the great battle, which is now to be described, was fought on the second
of August,1 and it was fought soon after the arrival of the consuls.
1 It is probable, however, that the Poman Calendar was in error, and that the battle was
redly fought eailier in the year.